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CHAPTER I 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


HE term “civilization” refers ulti- 

mately to city life. Cities have always 
been stimulating places in which to live and 
have therefore fostered discovery, inven- 
tion, and the creative arts. Since cities de- 
velop and survive through trade, they have 
been the crossroads of the world, the meet- 
ing places of peoples and cultures. Whether 
the linking point of land and water routes, 
like Marseilles, London, or New York, 
whether the junction of land routes, like 
Moscow or Munich, the great city has been 
cosmopolitan and its life animated. Here 
throughout the ages diverse ideas, values, 
and practices have confronted one another, 
sometimes clashing, sometimes interpene- 
trating, but always challenging the mind. 
The consequent knowledge and alertness 
have enabled city dwellers to control their 
rural fellows and gradually impose their 
beliefs and attitudes as well. 

In the United States of our day large 
cities exercise an influence out of proportion 
to their populations. Social scientists often 
refer to this as the dominance of the metrop- 
olis over the hinterland. It seems to have 
two principal aspects. One is the control of 
the channels of mass communication. The 
ideas that reach the ordinary citizen by 
means of the newspaper, the radio, and the 
movies are in large measure sieved through 
the minds of metropolitan people. There 
need be no intent to distort or propagandize 
—indeed, there usually is none—but subtly 
the city point of view creeps in and is dis- 
seminated. The other aspect of metropolitan 
dominance is the influence of the decisions 
of city businessmen and bankers upon the 
pattern of economic organization to which 
rural and small-town people must conform. 
The decision of the Ford Motor Company 
to build the Willow Run Bomber Plant 


twenty-five miles from Detroit, for instance, 
had tremendous repercussions over a wide 
area. Population flooded in, units of local 
government and school districts had to 
make rapid readjustments, social problems 
multiplied. Such events foster in hinterland 
dwellers a sense of weakness, almost help- 
lessness, before the power of the metropolis. 

What goes on in cities, therefore, is of 
utmost importance to American society. Not 
only are city dwellers a growing segment of 
our population but their ideas and attitudes 
have disproportionate power in shaping the 
life of the nation. Although there are resist- 
ances in the hinterland and even counter- 
influences from country to city, the scales 
are weighted in favor of the metropolis. Like 
a mighty ice sheet working its way south- 
ward from the pole, the city way of life 
gradually and irresistibly encroaches upon 
the hinterland. For good or ill the city 
dominates the future. 

To most Americans this will appear a 
dreary doctrine. The city has long been 
regarded as a sinkhole of iniquity. Vice, 
crime, and political corruption are known to 
flourish there. Special organizations like the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations were formed to ward off 
city evils. Muckrakers in every generation 
have brought vividly to our attention the 
shortcomings of the metropolis. Each day 
the tabloids document the latest immorali- 
ties. 

Yet this is surely a distorted picture. A 
few cities, like Milwaukee, have long been 
famous for the delight and decency of their 
common life. In these instances the moral 
disorganization that is the fruit of rapid and 
unplanned city growth has somehow been 
kept in narrow bounds. The alertness and 
energy of the urban population have been 
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turned to constructive ends. A real com- 
munity has been achieved. | 

To the sociologist this pattern of light and 
shade in the life of American cities is a chal- 
lenging puzzle. He wants to know why some 
cities have fared better than others. He 
wants to discover the crucial factors that 
have made Cleveland superior to Memphis. 
He feels that, if he can throw light on causal 
processes, leaders in each community will 
be able to plan wisely for a better future. 
Weaknesses can be gradually eliminated 
and strengths conserved and vitalized. City 
life itself not only will be enriched but will 
become a benign influence outward to the 
people beyond its pale. 

According to widely accepted sociological 
theory, a most important item in making the 
life of any group rewarding to its members 
is the degree to which there is a set of com- 
mon ends and values toward which all are 
oriented and in terms of which the life of 
the group is organized. It is, we believe, the 
showing of any city in this respect that in 
the long run makes it good or bad. The 
technical term for this characteristic of 
group life is “moral integration.” Actually 
the idea is very familiar. Words like “‘loy- 
alty,” ‘‘solidarity,’? and “morale” cover 
much the same ground. Each refers in a dif- 
ferent way to the cohesiveness that comes 
from common orientation to the problems 
of life. We can all recall the surge of pa- 
triotism that followed the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. A nation that for months and years 
had been sharply divided over both domes- 
tic problems and foreign policy suddenly be- 
came united in a common effort. The dif- 
ferent perspectives from which Americans 
had been viewing the world around them 
quickly merged into one. We had no doubt 
of the identity of our ends and values. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that a high level of moral integration 
is always a result of some dramatic event 
like that at Pearl Harbor. A family whose 
members have lived fondly together through 
the years possesses it in marked degree. So 
too does a primitive tribe whose ancient 
customs and traditions have molded all 


tribesmen so that they share a common 
faith and outlook. 

Nor is it essential that people be alike in 
all respects. There could be no moral in- 
tegration in civilized societies if this were 
true. What is required is that there be ad- 
herence to enough standards and common 
belief in enough principles to make possible 
the group’s effective functioning. This is 
well illustrated by our own nation during 
World War II. Though of many occupa- 
tions, diverse incomes, different religious 
denominations, and various political be- 
liefs, we worked together ardently and suc- 
cessfully. 

As compared with families, on the one 
hand, and the nation, on the other, cities 
are handicapped with respect to moral in- 
tegration. The dwellers in Cincinnati or 
Kansas City have not lived together so in- 
timately as to share large areas of experi- 
ence; nor do they form a group whose dis- 
tinctive values and way of life have to be 
maintained against constant outside pres- 
sure. Loyalty to the local baseball team may 
give the citizens some common focus of in- 
terest and some sense of struggle against 
competing cities, but this experience is 
superficial and intermittent. By their very 
nature large American cities tend to be 
loosely knit. Their populations are quite 
unstable—some new residents arriving, 
some old ones departing every day. Racial, 
ethnic, and class differences are marked, and 
there is a strong tendency for the several 
groups to live in isolation from one another. 
The boundaries of the metropolitan unit are 
not clearly defined, since close functional in- 
terrelations usually extend far beyond the 
political borders of the central city. Finally, 
few matters are referred to the urban public 
for decision, and their relative importance 
in the life of the average citizen is small. 

Though this looseness of organization is 
typical of large American cities, there are 
great differences among them in the degree 
of moral integration. These differences are 
important, since they mark the gap between 
success and failure, between a center of con- 
structive influence and a cancer in the 
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national society. If all large American cities 
were as well organized as the best of them 
now are, we could look forward to our na- 
tional future with the utmost confidence, 

Although there has been no previous at- 
tempt to study the moral integration of 
American cities, the monumental work of 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike reported in Your City 
and 144 Smaller Cities was oriented to some- 
what the same problem and therefore de- 
serves comment here. His concern was to 
discover what makes a city a good place to 
live. In reaching a ‘“‘goodness” score for 
each of the 310 larger cities, he combined 
thirty-seven items into a single index. Five 
of these items measured the healthiness of 
the city, eight concerned educational oppor- 
tunities provided by the public, two con- 
cerned public recreational opportunities, 
five had to do with creature comforts like 
automobiles, three involved the degree of 
literacy, and fourteen others ran the gamut 
from the average wage through the degree 
of support of the YMCA to the value of 
city-owned property. It is apparent from 
this enumeration that Dr. Thorndike was 
dealing with the goodness of cities in very 
broad terms and was not devoting particular 
attention to the phenomenon of moral in- 
tegration. His items were those that he 
deemed all reasonable persons would regard 
“as significant for the goodness of life for 
good people in a city.” They thus reflect the 
current attitudes of the American public in 
an individualistic age (the early thirties). 
There is little explicit recognition of the 
importance of social solidarity but a great 
deal of emphasis upon personal opportuni- 
ties and satisfactions. It is a real question 
whether these opportunities and satisfac- 
tions are adequate to measure the goodness 
of a city. In my opinion there must be added 
to them items that reflect more adequately 
moral integration. 

In view of the hedonistic weighting of 
Thorndike’s goodness score it comes as no 
surprise to learn that he found about one- 
fourth of the variation between cities in 
goodness to be the consequence of differ- 
ences in wealth and income. Another two- 


fifths is attributable to what Dr. Thorndike 
calls the personal qualities of the people of 
the cities. The eleven items which represent 
these qualities include such diverse indexes 
as the per capita number of high-school 
graduates, the use of public libraries, the 
literacy of the population, and, strangely 
enough, the per capita number of tele- 
phones. The only items that clearly repre- 
sent moral qualities are the per capita num- 
ber of deaths from syphilis and from homi- 
cides (both reversed) and the proportion of 
homes owned. The marked relation between 
these personal qualities, most of which have 
no moral implication, and Thorndike’s 
goodness score strengthens the contention 
that the latter is not an accurate measure of 
moral integration. 

Although the determination of the rela- 
tive standing of any city in moral integra- 
tion would have some worth, since it would 
perhaps stimulate the citizens of the low 
cities to attempt the improvement of their 
communities, the chief value of research of 
this kind is to discover what the important 
causal factors are, so that remedial efforts 
may be well directed. It does some good to 
point out to the residents of Miami, for in- 
stance, how poorly integrated from a moral 
standpoint their city is, but it would be of 
infinitely greater value to them to know 
what factors are responsible for its poor 
showing. Only then can its citizens start the 
task of intelligent betterment. 

The value of this type of research is, how- 
ever, not confined to the lessons it may have 
to teach the leading citizens of large Ameri- 
can cities. There is the much broader service 
it may perform through the development of 
sociological theory. As such small studies 
are carried through and their results com- 
pared with existing scientific theory, that 
theory is tested, corrected, and clarified. 
This may increase our grasp of problems in 
unexpected ways. It is not difficult for the 
layman to appreciate the importance of this 


! The degree of relationship between Thorndike’s 
goodness score and the index of moral integration 
used in this study is given by the rank correlation 
coefficient, +.56, for 42 cities. 
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process, since he can hardly fail to be aware 
that in the physical sciences any theoretical 
advance may have great and unforeseen 
consequences. Certainly men like Ruther- 
ford and Bohr, who developed the theory of 
atomic structure in the second decade of the 
present century, had no idea they were 
setting in train researches that would lead 
to the splitting of the atom’s nucleus and the 
consequent use of atomic energy. In the 
field of the social sciences the far-reaching 
results of theoretical progress are less dra- 
matically demonstrated, but the fact of 
such results cannot be denied. To take but 
one example, the placement and supervision 
of children in foster-homes is much more 
effective than formerly because of the appli- 
cation of improved  sociopsychological 
theory. 

New theoretical developments are almost 


always significant beyond the. scope of the 
scientific problem that gave rise to them. A 
theory that accounts for the attraction of 
the sun for a planet has validity for the at- 
traction for each other of two suspended 
balls. It is therefore not visionary to hope 
that any new light on moral integration that 
is derived from the study of cities may have 
value not only for the improvement of urban 
life but also in other fields. We might expect 
that significant inferences could be made to 
other large, heterogeneous groups, such as 
giant factories and national states. It is even 
possible that our theory might prove sug- 
gestive for research on problems of world 
order.? 


2See Robert C. Angell, ‘‘Approaching Inter- 
national Tensions through Research on the Inte- 
gration of Cities,” in Learning and World Peace 
(New York and London, 1948), pp. 81-88. 
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